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fburces  of  relief,  by  which  alone  any 
country  can  be  faved, — her  own  co- 
operation and  her  own  fpirit. 

There  is  no  inftance,  at  leaft  I  never 
heard  of  any,  where  a  nation  enlarged 
her  trade,  defended  her  liberty,  and  fed 
her  inhabitants  by  the  dint  and  effi- 
eacy  of  meannels  and  fubmiffion  5  I  am 
fure  Ireland  is  an  inftance  of  a  country 
lofing  her  trade,  impairing  her  liberty, 
and  reducing  her  people  to  want  by  an 
unparalleled  propenfity  to  furrender 
every  thing  to  Great  Britain,  without 
finding  relief  when  fhe  afterwards  threw 
herfelf  on  the  pride  of  that  country  for 
alms  and  fubfiftence. 

The  poverty  of  fpirit,  with  which 
wo  have  yieldei  fo  much,  has  held 
out  the  remainder  an  objed  of  plun- 
der, for  which  no  nation  nor  man  will 
be  ever  grateful.  Our  impatience  to 
give  has  been  conftrued  an  impotence, 

to 
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to  keep,  or  a  fear  to  refufe,  and  has 
proved  an  invitation  to  take,  without 
thanks  or  moderation. 

However  we  are  convinced  at  length 
of  what  we  might  have  known  at  firft^ 
that  we  cannot  be  relieved  but  by  our 
own  interpofition ;  for  England  does 
not  feel  for  Ireland,  nor  do  nations  feel 
for  one  another  — the  political  body  has 
no  heart — had  fuch  a  thing  as  political 
affedion  exifted,  we  had  never  been  re- 
duced to  our  prefent  fituation,  nor  had 
England  robbed  us  of  that  commerce, 
the  want  of  Vv^hich  has  funk  us  to  beg- 
gary. She  had  not  in  1666  deprived 
us  of  the  live  cattle  trade  ;  foraething 
beneath  her  envy,  but  our  gre^t  fub*- 
fiftence;  nor  had  fhe  in  1698,  totally 
and  at  once,  deprived  us  of  ther  v/dollen 
trade,  when  the  country  was  a  fheep 
walk  ;  and  this  ad  of  power  w'as'  a  de- 
nounciation  of  famine  againft  the  in- 
B  2  habitant^?, 
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habitants,  as  it  was  of  war  againft  th^ 
conftitution. 

The  real,  ftill  lefs  the  imaginary  in- 
tereft  of  Manchefter,  &c.  ought  not  to 
be  preferred  to  that  of  a  kingdom  and 
an  Empire,  upon  a  principle  of  po- 
licy, but  certainly  it  will  upon  a  prin- 
ciple of  affedion  j  for  each  part  of  Eng- 
land is  dearer  to  her^  than  the  whole 
of  Ireland ;  and  nations  have  afFedion 
for  themfelves,  though  tliey  have  none 
for  one  another. 

The  facred  filence  till  lately  obferv- 
ed  by  us^  in  our  own  caufe,  left  the 
Englifh  country  gentleman  at  large 
upon  the  Irifh  queftion,  to  flatter  the 
prejudices  of  each  manufaduring  bo- 
rough, and  to  decide  the  fate  of  this 
country  upon  as  narrow,  fubfervient, 
and  unfcrupulous  a  principle  as  for- 
merly in  cafes  of  cledHon  determined 

the 


the  rights  of  his  own  conftituents. 
The  fame  filence  loft  us  the  minifter  of 
England.  We  neither  compelled  nor 
enabled  him  to  ferve  us — he  could  not 
have  hitherto  ftated  the  diftradion  and 
refolution  of  Ireland  as  an  excufe  for 
oppofing  the  manufaduring  towns  of 
his  own  country — he,  therefore,  know- 
ing what  we  would  bear  and  w^hat  they 

would  not  yielded  —he  yielded  to 

Spirit,  and  ftood  firm  againft  pufilla- 
jnimity. 

There  is  no  fuch  thing  as  politi- 
cal humanity  ;  or,  if  the  fentiment  did 
exift,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  found  in  a 
country  of  commerce.  ' 

The  habits  of  Barter  do  very  much 
contrad  the  political  mind. 

Jealousy,    monopoly,    and  pride, 
combining  in  the  foul  of  a  commer- 
cial 
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cial  Empire,  exclude  every  thing,  ex- 
cept induftry,  punctuality,  and  that 
fpecies  of  probity  which  is  neceflary 
for  credit. 

The  difference  between  the  tyranny 
of  a  Monarch  and  that  of  a  body  of 
Merchants,  confifts  in  fomething  more 
than  being  governed  by  the  abfolute 
will  of  one  man,  and  the  madnefs  of 
a  multitude. 

The  abfolute  Monarch  will  only 
plunder  the  individual  and  the  nation 
of  part  of  their  acquifitions,  the  mer- 
cantile dominion  will  prevent  both  from 
acquiring — under  the  former,  the  nation 
may  flourifh,  though  fome  individuals 
feel  great  ads  of  cruelty  and  rapine — 
under  the  latter  the  nation  will  ftarve, 
and  there  is  no  individual  that  will  not 
be  ultimately  affeded  by  radical  ads  of 
{^verity  and  reftridion. — The  one  takes 

from 
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from  the  tree  much  of  its  fruit,  the  other 
ftarves  the  root,  and  prevents  the  bear- 

ing.  The  t)ne  is  a  moral  evil,  the 

other  a  tyranny,  amounting  to  a  phy- 
lical  interdid. 

With  refpecl  to  Liberty,  it  may  be 
faid  that  it  were  better  to  be  prohibited 
from  acquiring,  than  to  have  the  acqui- 
fition  fubjed  to  be  taken  away  with- 
out confent. — I  think  fo  ^  but  the  mer- 
cantile empire,  which  begins  by  taking 
from  the  conneded  -country  her  Trade, 
will  foon  proceed  to  make  very  bold 

attempts  upon  her  Liberty.  ^Under 

pretence  of  maintaining  trade-laws-, 
fhe  will  aflert  in  all  cafes,  and  exercife 
in  fome^  the  power  of  binding  inter- 
nally ;  and  next  alTume  the  right  of 
taxing — one  infringement  wiil  lead  to 
another;  and  the  Mother  Country, 
grown  infolent  from  Empire,  and  dif- 
tempered  from  its  fumes,  to  maintain 

a  domi- 
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a  dominion  (he  has  ufurped,  will  aflert 
the  right  of  taking  away  the  liberty 

which  fhe  has  left.  ^uch  was  the 

power  exercifed  againft  America,  and 
denounced  againft  Ireland — the  refift- 
ance  of  the  former  has  faved  the  latter. 

It  is  becanfe  fuch  a  theory  was  no|; 
extended  that  our  connection  with  Eng- 
land is  a  bleffing,  and  not  the  greateft 
curfe  that  could  befal  a  nation. 

Great  Britain'  cannot,  I  have  faid, 
feel  for  Ireland,  and  if  fhe  did,  fhe  is 
ignorant  of  her  condition. 

A  COUNTRY,  with  fome  reafon,  felf- 
poffeffed,  greatly  agitated  about  her 
own  affairs — incurious — difpofed  to  ne- 
gled  all  other  nations  and  to  flight 
Ireland.  Great  Britain,  whenever  our 
name  was  mentioned,  has  fhewn  an 
Ignorance  of  the  caufe  of  cur  diftreffes, 
"  that 
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that  could  be  equalled  by  nothing  ex- 
cept her  indifference  about  relieving 
them.  In  the  latitude  which  thofe  dif- 
treffes  afford  for  conjedure,  her  peo- 
ple afcribe  our  prefent  condition  to  a 
variety  of  grievances,  none  of  which 
are  the  caufe,  but  each  of  them  great 
aggravations  of  an  original,  narrow^ 
and  perni(^ous  policy. 

Some  have  attributed  the  bankruptcy 
of  our  merchants,  the  beggary  of  our 
manufadurers,  and  the  univerfal  pover- 
ty of  the  kingdom,  to  a  penfion  lift  of 
ioo,oool.  per  annum.  There  is  fomething 
more  than  ignorance  that  mixes  itfelf  in 
this  idea  j — a  determination  not  to  re- 
lieve us  upon  the  fubjedt  of  trade. — 
While  they  complain  of  our  penfion 
Ijft,  they  are  only  guarding  their  own 
monopoly,  and  throw  us  for  redrefs 
Upon  redudion  without  commerce. 


Manchester 
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Manchester  does  not  care  how  oeco- 
nomic  our  government  fhall  be,  pro- 
vided our  country  does  not  acquire  a 
trade ;  the  minifter,  on  his  part,  is  not 
anxious  about  what  you  may  get  in 
trade,  provided  you  fupport  his  fyftem 
of  prodigaHty  ;  and  thus  does  Ireland 
continue  difabled,  and  overburdened, 
between  manufaduring  towns  main- 
taining their  monopoly,  and  the  mini- 
fter  vindicating  his  plunder. 

Another  opinion  attributes  our  mi- 
fery  to  the  high  letting  of  land.  If 
this  is  an  evil  in  Ireland,  it  is  a  very 
deplorable  one,  becaufe  beyond  the 
power  of  human  ftatute  to  remedy — if 
the  tenantry  of  Ireland  will  be  fatif- 
fied  to  live  upon  lefs  than  the  ne- 
cefTaries  of  life,  while  in  England 
they  infift  upon  more,  we  can  not 
reftrain  the  humility  of  our  people 
by  ad  of  parliament — but  if  the  fup- 

pofed 
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pofed  high  fetting  of  land  were  the 
caufe  of  our  diftrefs,  then  it  had  not 
been  the  manufadurers,  but  the  te- 
nantry who  would  have  been  the  firft 
and  principal  fufFerers. 

'Tis  true  the  tenantry  did  feel  and 
will  feel,  I  fear  long,  the  wretchednefs 
of  the  laft  years;  not  from  the  exadlion 
of  the  landlord,  but  the  ruinous  contradl 
of  the  minifter — the  embargo — which 
lay  upon  this  country  for  three  years 
like  a  curfe,  and  is  now  felt  in  its  ef- 
feds  like  a  plague  !  which  prevented 
the  tenantry  from  making  any  ufe  of 
their  land,  and  would  have  rendered 
any  rent  an  exorbitant  one  ! 

But  fuppofing  the  land  of  Ireland 
too  high  lett,  yet  when  it  is  lett  for  fo 
much  lefs  than  the  land  in  England, 
why  fhpuld  our  tenantry  feel  that  rent 
exorbitant  ?  Becaufe  they  have  not  a 

number 
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number  of  manufax^luring  towns  to  con- 
fume  the  pmduce  of  their  land,  nor  a 
foreign  market  to  export  their  manu- 
fadure  to  •  becaufe  by  reftridions  oa 
trade  they  are  not  permitted  to  make 
ufe  of  their  land.  The  want  of  trade  in 
Ireland  is  a  rack  rent  and  an  enormous 
land-tax. 

If  then  thecaufeof  our  diflrefles  is  the 
high  price  of  land,  as  it  is  impoffible  to 
call  in  all  the  leafes  in  the  kingdom, 
and  to  fet  up  a  ftandard  value  beyond 
which  neither  the  owner  nor  the  bid- 
der fball  advance,  the  only  remedy  I 
fee,  is  to  reftore  the  fubjccls  of  Ireland 
to  thofe  laws  and  charters,  which,  in 
common  with  the  Englifh,  gave  them  a 
free  and  open  market  for  the  produce  of 
their  land. 


I  MUST  obferve  here,  that  in  moft  of 
the  fpeculations  of  the  Englifh  upon 

the 
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the  diftrefs  of  Ireland,  there  is  fomething 
dangerous ;  and,  as  when  they  afcribed 
the  famine  of  our  manufadurers  to 
placemen  and  penfioners,  they  only 
meant  an  averfion  to  relieve  us  by  en- 
largi^ng  our  trade  ;  fo,  when  they  dwelt 
on  the  exorbitancy  of  our  rents,  they 
intended  not  compaffion  for  the  tenant- 
ry, but  a  tax  upon  the  landlord. 

They  fuggeft  that  the  gentlemen  of 
Ireland  get  too  much  for  their  land, 
and  that  government  ought  to  have 
its  proportion — the  government  of  this 
country  being  unable  to  exift  without 
redudion,  a  free  trade  or  a  land-tax, 
thefe  gentlemen  would  urge  you  to  the 
latter,  inftead  of  the  two  former. — 
They  would  extend  your  grievances  in 
the  language  of  compaffion,  and  have 
difcovered  the  great  feat  of  your  dif- 
order,  to  be  in  that  part  of  the  body 

in 
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in  which  you  have  not  yet  been 
wounded. 

Others  afcribe  the  diftreffes  of  Ire- 
land to  her  military  eftablifhrnent — 
certainly  the  army  is  on  the  part  of 
Ireland  a  moft  exorbitant  contribution 
to  the  Britifh  Empire. — The  hardfhip 
is  rendered  greater  by  the  vaft  pro- 
portion of  officers  appointed  without 
any  view  to  the  fervice,  and  merely  to 
encreafe  the  influence  of  the  crown. — ' 
Whether  we  conlider  the  fize  or  regu- 
lation of  our  army,  we  muft  acknow- 
ledge the  eftablifliment  has  been  form- 
ed with  no  other  view  than  to  ferve 
the  Empire  of  Great-Britam,  and  cor- 
rupt the  conflitution  of  Ireland — there 
never  was  a  more  ignorant  idea  than  a 
fiippofition,  that  the  army  of  Ireland 
was  her  defence;  nor  has  there  been 
a  moment  (tho'  our  army  has  coft  us 
above  600,000 J  per  annum,)  in  which 

this 
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this  country  was  in  a  ftate  of  internal 
fecurity. 

The  expence  of  an  army  fufficient 
to  defend  us  would  be  worfe  than  an 
ihvafion  j  it  would  lay  a  poor  country 
under  perpetual  contribution  to  fup- 
port  her  own  army,  left  fhe  fhould  be 
put  under  eventual  contribution  by  the 
army  of  the  enemy. 

Whether  a  defcent  is  made  by  a 
large  force  to  reduce  the  kingdom,  or  a 
fmall  body  to  pillage,  the  army  we  could 
fuftain  muft  be  inadequate.  In  the 
firft  event  it  would  be  too  fmall,  in 
the  latter  its  operations  would  be  too 
late — the  mifchief  would  be  done  to 
the  particular  diftrid,  and  the  king- 
dom would  be  at  a  further  lofs  in 
paying  for  an  unprofitable  march  of 
the  army. 
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Thus,  our  linen  trade  has  always 
been  fubjed  (when  Great  Britain  is  at 
war)  to  occafional  depredation  and  con- 
ftant  panic,  whenever  a  veffel  of  force 
is  feen,  or  is  thought  to  be  feen  off  the 
coaft.  At  this  moment  furely  the  ne- 
ceffity  muft  flrike  every  man,  of  tak- 
ing the  defence  of  his  property  into  his 
own  hands  ^  when  England  can't  de- 
fend you  with  her  navy,  Ireland  can't 
pay  for  an  army,  and  government  is 
afraid  of  a  militia — indeed  in  this  pof- 
ture  of  affairs,  the  independent  compa- 
nies are  fo  necelTary,  that  they  feem  to 
owe  their  exiftence  to  an  inftinclive 
confent,  operating  on  all  minds  at  the 
fame  moment. 

They  are  not  fenfible  nor  honeft 
men,  who  condemn  Lord  Buckingham 
for  not  provoking  the  people  of  Ireland, 
by  attempting  to  prevent  them  from 
taking  the  only  obvious  meafures  of 

defence 
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defence  againft  the  natural  enemy. 
Had  his  Excellency  made  the  attempt, 
he  would  have  proclaimed  that  the 
Englifh  government  were  more  afraid 
of  feeing  Ireland  in  a  ftate  of  defence, 
than  of  captivity.  In  our  prefent  con- 
dition to  endeavour  to  prevent  (for  it 
could  be  no  more  than  an  inflammato- 
ry endeavour,)  the  Irifh  from  arming, 
had  been  to  confpire  with  the  French 
King  againft  them.  In  a  difficult  fitu- 
ation  his  Excellency  adted  with  pru- 
dence and  m.ildnefs,  more  confiftent 
with  the  fervice  of  the  crown,  than  aa. 
officious  interference  that  frets  the  peo- 
ple into  difquietude.. 

But  to  return- — from  the  caufes  to 
which  numbers  in  England  appear  to 
afcribe  the  prefent  unfortunate  ftate  of 
Ireland,  it  would  feem  that  in  general 
they  have  no  adequate  idea  of  our  fitu- 
ation  J  and  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  ex- 
C  pea 
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peel  from  them,  without  our  interfe- 
rence, any  adequate  relief. 

It  is  true,  a  penfion  lift  is  a  caufe^ 
a  prodigal  fucceffion  of  adminiftrations 
is  a  cau'fe,  and  an  exorbitant  military 
eftabHll:im.ent  is  a  caufe — but  the  fun- 
damental caufe  of  our  diflrefs  is,  that, 
being  over  burthened  by  a  penfion  lift, 
and  drained  by  an  army,  we  are  dif- 
abled  by  reftridions — the  internal  fyf- 
tem  of  government  is  one  grievance, 
the  external  polic)^  of  England  is  a 
greater  grievance.  The  pillage  of  her 
government  is  forgotten  in  the  mono- 
lopy  of  her  people.^ 

Hesides  the  indifference  of  Great 
Britain  to  our  miferies,  and  her  igno- 
rance of  our  fituation,  there  is  another 
caufe,  which,  however  trivial  in  appear- 
ance, has  not  a  little  operated  againft 
any  eleemofinary  enlargement  of  our 

commerce 
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commerce— the  caufe  I  mean,  is  an  ob- 
ftinate  contempt  which  England  has  en- 
tertained for  Ireland  ;  and  the  origin  of 
that  fentiment  is  the  contempt  which  Ire- 
land has  entertained  for  herfelf  — I  know 
not  how  it  is,  but  the  gentlemen  of 
this  country  have  hitherto  thought  they 
exalted  themfelves,  by  crying  down  one 
another;  that,  by  the  candour  of  ac- 
knowledging every  falfe  and  opprobri- 
ous charge  againfl:  his  native  country, 
each  individual,   feparately,  acquitted 
himfelf ;  and,  by  a  faftidious  fenfe  of 
his  country's  imperfedions,  proved  that 
he,  at  leall,  was  acquainted  with  fome- 
thing  incomparably  better — it  is  a  dif- 
pofition  natural  to  a  people  who  have 
colledively  fubmitted  to  fome  political 
ftigma,  which,  in  their  perfonal  capa- 
city, they  labour  to  cancel 

To  a  contempt  for  ourfelves  we  have 
added  an  admiration  for  England,  which 
C  2  equally 
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equally  links  us  in  her  opinion  j  an  ad'r 
miration  founded  on  our  own  humili- 
ty ;  which  has  led  us  to  idolize  her  in- 
dividuals, to  worfhip  her  fafliions,  and 
tolerate  nothing  but  the  manufadtures 
and  modes  of  the  Englifh,  to  the  ruin 
of  our  country,  and  the  laughter  of 
theirs. 

We  have  likew^fe  loft  her  efteem.bjr 
our  condud  as  a  people — as  a  people 
who,  polTelTed  of  the  charters  of  Eng- 
land, of  all  the  laws  of  all  the  Edwards, 
the  great  foundations  of  the  petition 
and  bill  of  rights,  declaratory  only  of 
thofe  laws  and  charters,  have  patiently 
loft  fome  of  the  deareft  privileges  con- 
tained in  them,  and  have,  in  confe- 
quence  of  fuch  infringements,  been  kept 
always  impoverifhed,    and  have  been 
occalionally  reduced  to  beggary,  with- 
out any  rem^arkable  fenfation  on  our 
part,  except  a  contempt  for  ourfelves, 

and 
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and  an  admiration  for  the  country 
who  had  thus  reduced  us  to  wretch- 
ednefs. 

Her  public  pillagers  too,  fent  to  pre- 
fide  over  us,  unknown  in  their  own 
country,  and  the  fcourges  of  ours,  have 
greatly  added  to  our  difrepute,  by  ex- 
pofing  the  extent  of  our  fubmiffion, 
and  making  our  poverty  defpicable. 

A  NATION,  weeping  under  the  confe- 
quence  of  Blaquiere^  prefents  no  refpeft- 
able  image  of  public  calamity. 

On  thefe  general  principles  we  can- 
not expect  an  effedual  enlargement  of 
our  trade  from  the  voluntary  bounty  of 
England;  but  if  a  doubt  (hould  re- 
main, turn  to  her  condud. 

In  March  1778,  an  application  was 
jinade  to  this  country  for  a  vote  of  cre- 
dit 
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dit  of  300,000!.  to  guard  us  agairift 
that  enemy  whom  Great  Britain,  in 
confeqnence  of  her  civil  war,  had  ex- 
pofed  us  to.  In  the  courfe  of  that  war 
two  events  had  taken  place,  which  made 
it  difficult  for  Ireland  to  raife  fo  confi- 
derable  a  fum.  Her- provifion  trade 
had  been  flopped  by  an  embargo  againfl 
law,  under  pretence  of  war,  and  her 
linen  trade  had  been  a  great  fufferer 
during  the  courfe  of  it. 

There  was  another  reafon  for  mak- 
ing the  grant  of  3003000!.  flill  more 
queftionable. 

The  ordinary  revenues  of  the  king- 
dom had  been  grofsly  mifapplied,  for  a 
courfe  of  years,  in  a  fcandalous  fyftem 
of  corruption  and  prodigahty,  in  the 
civil  and  military  eflablifhments,  and 
in  every  branch  of  the  expences  of  go- 
vernment— however  this  fum  was  grant- 
ed 
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ed  in  a  moment,  and  witliout  any 
thing  like  an  eflimate — it  was  granted, 
becaufe  it  was  alked ;  and  the  queftion 
was  carried  by  a  cry  -  as  if  an  attention 
to  public  money,  when  thcMinifter  was 
pleated  to  want  it,  wore  the  afped  of 

difloyalty.  It  w^as  thought  at  that 

time  judicious  to  grant  300,000  1.  with- 
out any  fiipulation  in  favour  of  trade 
or  redudion  ;  in  hopes  that  after  we 
had  fhewn  fuch  a  prompt  confidence 
in  our  abilities,  the  pity  and  gratitude 
of  England  would  fpeedily  enlarge  that 
commerce  w^hich  had  been  formerly  re- 
duced  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  was  now  over-burdened  by 
the  parliament  of  Ireland. 

The  minifter  of  England  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  a  real,  but  fecret  friend  to 
this  country,  and  certain  conferences 
jvere  infinuated  as  very  aufpicious,  but 
AOtirely  myfterious — our  file  nee  upon 

the 
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the  fubjed  of  grievances  was  to  oper 
rate  like  a  charm^  and  the  Britifh  par- 
liament was  to  conceive  it  indifpenfably 
her  duty  to  relieve  Ireland,  becaufe  the 
Irifh  parliament  had  not  prefumed  to 
think  it  was  theirs. 

But  though  o«r  commons  had  granted 
fo  amply,  it  was  well  known  that  the 
nation  was  nearly  bankrupt,  and  her 
manufadurers  were  begging  ;  and  it  was 
apprehended  in  England,  that  famine 
might  rife  here,  as  undoubtedly  it  would 
have  rifen  there,  to  a  commotion,  if 
nothing  was  done  for  us  by  the  parlia- 
ments of  either  countries,  except  the 
granting  away  300,0001.  under  the  ap- 
prehenfion  of  a  ferm.ent. — Five  bills,  for 
the  relief  of  Ireland,  were  brought  into 
the  comm.ons  of  England. 

I  DO  not  mean  to  dwell  upon  them 
—it  was  doubtful  whether,  in  their 

fulleft 
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fulleft  extent,  they  would  be  a  benefit, 
certain  in  a  diminiflied  ftate  they  would 
be  of  none — for  further  particulars  I 
refer  to  their  operation.  Thefe  bills 
lay  long  on  the  table,  and,  during  that 
delay,  a  clamour  was  raifed  againft 
them  in  England,  while  a  moft  pro- 
found and  humble  filence  was  obferved 
on  the  part  of  Ireland.  Accordingly, 
thefe  five  bills  were  dwindled  into  one  ; 
and,  as  they  owed  their  birth  to  aa  ap- 
prehended  fpirit  in  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, they  were  indebted  for  their  di- 
minution to  the  patience  of  this  coun- 
try, and  the  growing  turbulence  of 
fome  of  th€  manufadurers  in  Great 
Britain. 

Whatever  we  got,  we  owe  to  the 
firft  fuppofition  that  a  fpirit  had 
kindled  in  Ireland ;  that  we  did  not 
get  more,  we  owe  to  a  difcovcry  that 

fuch 
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,fiach  a  iuppolition  had  not  fufficient 
foundatioxH. 

The  enfuing  year,  from  March  1778, 
was  attended  with  great  diftrefs,  but 
Httle  emotion  on  the  part  of  Ireland, 
and  without  any  relaxation  on  the  part 
of  England'— on  the  contrary,  every 
.week  was  marked  with  the  rejedion  of 
ibme  of  thofe  humble  endeavours  that 
would  have  taken  the  chance  of  mak- 
ing the  fituation  of  this  country  fome- 
what  lefs  unfortunate. 

The-  friends  of  Ireland  took  the  fenfe 
of  the  Britifh  parliament  upon  feveral 
branches  of  trade,  and  found  upon 
every  branch  that  fenfe  was  hoftile — 
It  is  fortunate  that  we  know,  but 
do  know  that  the  fenfe  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  England,  if  left  to  itfelf,  is 
decided  againft  Ireland. 

A  PROPOSAL 
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A  PROPOSAL  was  made  to  take  the 
Hate  of  her  commerce  into  confidera- 
tion,  but  v/as  objeded  to  as  too  ge- 
neral*; and  the  friends  of  Ireland  were 
defired  to  fpecify  particular  branches. 
They  fpecified  fuch  as  carried  a  faint 
poffibility  of  relieving  one  country  with- 
out being  of  importance  to  alarm  the 
jealoufy  of  the  other — each  fpecific  pro- 
pofal  was  negatived. 

The  cotton  trade  was  attempted, 
Manchefter  was  clamorous. 

An  application  was  made  for  the 
import  of  fugar,  but  Scotland  petition- 
ed againft  us. 

Every  town  has  fbme  interell:  in 
fome  trade  or  other;  and,  while  an 
Englidi  or  Scotch  town  or  company  op- 
pofe — the  trade  in  queftion  will  be 
with-held.  Accprding  to  this  way  of  pro- 
ceeding, 
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ceeding,  no  branch  of  commerce  will 
lever  be  granted  to  Ireland,  except  fuch 
a  one  as  no  otlier  people  thought  it  ^fafc 
to  embark  in. 

It  is  remarkable  that  feveral  peti- 
tions againft  extending  commercial  be- 
nefits to  Ireland  fet  forth  her  pecuhat 
capacity  to  carry  on  the  trade  which 
the  petitions  prayed  may  be  prohibited 
— they  ftate  the  bleflings  of  providence 
on  this  country,  and  call  down  the 
Britifh  legiflature  to  blaft  them. 

It  became  irkfome  at  laft  lo  Ipeak 
on  the  Irifh  queftion,  a  queftion  always 
marked  with  fomething  very  humiliat- 
ing. An  acknowledgement  of  our  ill- 
treatment,  a  co!d  approbation  of  our 
loyalty,  a  faftidious  negled  towards  re- 
lieving us,  and  an  impatience  for  the 
>erder  of  the  day. 

The 
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The  minifter  was  abfent  at  firft^,  aB(f 
voted  agaiiifl:  us  at  laft — the  country 
gentlemen  requefted  delay,  to  have  aa 
opportunity  of  confuiting  their  confti^ 
tuents,  that  is,  of  raifing  a  clamour 
againft  Ireland— in  the  courfs  of  thefe 
debates  the  founds  of  land-tax  and 
union  became  fo  familiar  in  the  houle^ 
that  it  appeared  the  idea  of  England  not 
to  grant  any  thing  at  all,  except  upon 
terms  which  would  make  the  grant 
an  oppreffiom 

Herb  it  mufl  occur  to  every  man, 
how  futile  are  the  reprefentations  of  a 
Lord  Lieutenant,  or  the  negotiations 
of  individuals.  To  ibppofe  that  Ire- 
land could  obtain  any  thing  by  the 
perfonal  weight  or  addrefs  of  indi- 
viduals, vifiting  London  upon  their 
private  bufinefs.  To  enable  thefe  in- 
dividuals, by  the  fil^ence  of  our  Parlia- 
ment, to  undertake,  if  they  had  cho- 

feu 
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fen  it,  the  diftreffes  of  the  kingdom, 
to  depreciate  her  pretenfions,  or  make 
miferable  compromifes,  with  as  little 
authority  as  advantage,  was  not  more 
abfurd  than  to  exped  we  could  be 
reftored  to  commerce  by  the  repre- 
fentfitions  of  our  miniftry. 

It  has  been  the  known  expedient  of 
Government,  in  order  to  continue  or 
encreafe  an  expence  which  the  na- 
tion could  not  fupport,  to  hold  out  an 
immediate  enlargement  of  her  trade ; 
and,  when  an  addrefs  was  propofed 
to  obtain  that  enlargement,  by  the 
interceffion  of  parliament,  it  ha-s  been 
the  art  of  minifters  here  to  propofe 
that  fuch  a  difficulty  fhould  be  left 
to  their  reprefentation. — Thus  were 
they  enabled  to  parry  every  attempt, 
to  reduce  a  fyftcm  of  ruinous  expenc-e, 
or  to  enable  the  nation  to  bear  it. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  and  his  Se- 
cretary 
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cretary  not  being  natives,  iior  likefy^ 
to  know  very  accurately  or  feelingly 
the  ftate  of  the  nation,  his  reprefen- 
tation  was  to  be  founded  upon  the 
information  of  the  fervants  of  the 
crown;  to  whofe  lot  it  had  fallen  to 
deny  the  fad  of  publie  diftrefs,  who 
had  been  in  a  courfe  of  publicly  fay- 
ing the  very  contrary  to  that  which 
they  w^ere  clandeftinely  to  reprefent, 
who  had  declared  the  revenues  w^ould' 
rife,  that  our  commerce  was  flourifh- 
ing,  and  that  we  were  the  happieft 
people  in  the  world. 

Such  men,  though  incapable  of  be- 
lieving what  they  had  openly  afferted, 
were  equally  incapable  of  having  a 
thorough,  ferious,  or  honeft  impreffion 
of  thofe  public  misfortunes,  which  W'era 
to  be  the  fubject  of  his  Excellency's 
reprefentation.  i\ccordingIy,  this  re- 
prefentation,  made  wkh  good  inten- 
tions 
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tions  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  but  be- 
ing no  more  than  the  private  ftating 
of  his  fervants,  deftitute  of  national  or 
perfonal  authority,  has  wanted  publi- 
cation, energy,  and  weight,  and  eve- 
ry thing  v/hich  was  neceflary  to  give 
it  a  chance  of  fuccefs. 

The  confequence  has  been  only  a 
gift  to  miniflry  here  of  68,000 1.  to 
fupport  certain  regiments  now  in  the 
fervice  of  Britain.  Inftead  of  being 
rendered  able  to  fuftain  our  eflabHfh- 
mcnts,  or  relieved  of  fome  part  of 
their  weight  by  retrenchment,  our  go- 
vernment, like  our  manufadurers,  is 
fuftained  by  temporary  contribution,  and 
the  nation  expofed  to  the  future  incum- 
brance, and  the  future  inabiUty  to  bear  it. 

It  has  been,  I  believe,  above  four 
years  fince  the  folly  prevailed  of  ex- 
peding  that  the  minifters  of  the  crown 

would 
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would  open  the  trade       Ireland,  not- 
withftanding  the  filence  of  her  Parlia- 
ment and  the  patience  of  her  Peo- 
pled—and fo  ftrongly  were  fome  pof- 
feffed  of  that  hope,  that  in  1776,  our 
Commons,  in  an  addrefs  to  Lord  Har- 
court,  compliment  him,  and  congratu- 
late themfelves  in  the  following  farcical 
exprelTions : — We  acknowledge,  with 
*^  gratitude,  that,  in  return  for  the  libe- 
^'  rality  of  the  commons,  new  objeds  of 
trade,  thro'  your  Excellency's  interpo- 
fition,  are  prefented  to  us,  and  new 
fources  of  commerce  are  opened." — 

To  which  his  Excellency,  with  much 
affeded  humility  and   real  abfurdity, 
anfwers  : — If,  during  my  adminiftra- 
tion,  any  new  fources  for  the  extenfi- 
on  of  your  commerce,  and  the  en- 
couragement   of  your  manufadtures 
have  been  opened,  the  fuccefs  of  thofe 
"  endeavours  is  principally  owing  to 
D  "  your 
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your  having  enabled  me  to  nnake  thfr 
flrongeft  reprefentations  in  your  fa- 

What  followed — a  decay  of  trade; 
and  a  famine  among  the  manufadlu- 
rers. 

In  March  1778,  from  the  dwindled 
bill  of  export,  we  expeded  that  Ireland 
would  affume  a  new  and  flourifhing 
face. 

What  followed — the  bankruptcy  of 
almod  all  our  merchants,  an  almofl: 
entire  extindion  of  trade,  and  the  fur- 
'ther  prevalence  of  famine.  Thus  our 
confidence  and  ou.  miferies  have  pre- 
ferved  a  faithful  proportion  to  each 
other — we  have  loft  our  revenues,  fed 
our  manufadurers  by  charity,  feen  our 
commerce  expire,  and  congratulated  our- 
fclves  on  new  fources  of  trade,  almoft 

in 
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in  one  and  the  fame  period,  until  we 
have  loft  the  ability  either  to  fupport 
our  eftablifliments,  or  to  feed  our  peo- 
ple. We  have  hitherto  aded  as  if  we 
thoiJght  our  beft  chance  of  relief  was 
the  extremity  of  misfortune,  which 
was  to  operate,  not  on  the  virtue  of 
our  parliament,  but  on  the  compaf- 
fion  of  Englaud  for  a  country,  that 
manifefted  no  compaffion  for  her- 
fclf. 

Compelled  at  laft  to  take  fome 
meafures  for  our  prefer vation,  by  fee- 
ing the  refult  of  the  reprefentatiSs^of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  boafted  in- 
tentions of  minifters,  the  gratitude  of 
England,  and  the  liberality,  the  fub- 
milTion,  and  the  miferies  of  Ireland,  to 
be  the  repudiation  of  every  attempt  in 
our  favour,  accompanied  with  an  in- 
fult  on  our  misfortunes  in  a  bill  that 
would  give  us  a  tobacco  trade,  wc  bc- 
D  2  gan 
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gan  to  afibciate — what  is  the  confe- 
quence  ?  the  lords  are  fummoned,  ther 
king  is  addreffed,  our  grievances  are 
admitted. 

The  affuming  fneer,  and  vulgar  im- 
pertinence ccafc;  and  the  Englifh  now 
talk  of  us  as  fellow  fubjeds  whom  they 
have  greatly  injured.  Onr  pretenfions 
which  did  not  venture  to  come  into  the 
houfe  of  lords,  and  were  flighted  out 
of  the  houfe  of  commons,  are  by  your 
own  aflbciation  introduced  into  both. 
The  Englilii  claim  to  have  a  fenfe  of 
our  injuries^  becaufe  w^e  have  fhewn  a 
fenle  of  them  ourfelv^s ;  but  they  ac- 
knowledge our  grievances,  and  go  no 
farther;  they  rejeded  our  caufe  when 
they  had  time  to  confider  it,  and  recur 
to  the  confideration,  when  they  declare 
it  is  too  late.  Will  any  man  believe 
either  houfe  of  Parliament  in  earneft, 
\vhen  they  will  not  continue  fitting  to 

favc 
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fave  a  country  they  have  unanimoufly 
voted  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  diftradion  ? 
Their  addrefles,  critically  too  late,  are 
but  poor  endeavours  to  difperfe  }our 
affociations,  and  to  deceive  a  people, 
whom  they  do  not  think  it,  for  the 
prefent,  advifeabl^  to  infult.  Without 
giving  you  a  new  trade,  they  would 
prevent  you  from  aflbciating  in  fup- 
port  of  that  trade  which  you  have 
already;  and  are  making  way  for  the 
demands  of  government  the  next  fef- 
fion  of  Parliament. 

That,  w^hen  our  mioiftry  come  to  the 
commons  with  an  aftonifhing  arrear,  / 
without  commerce  or  retrenchment^ 
they  may  plunder  you  upon  the  cre- 
dit of  certain  benefits,  which  the  Britifh 
parliament  do  not  propofe  to  confer 
on  us. 


Am 
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An  aflbciation  then,  to  which  we  owe 
even  this  dawn  of  commercial  Hfe,  is 
neceffary,  and  ought  to  be  a  written 
one. 

If  an  internal  refolution  was  fuffici- 
ent,  inficad  of  a  written  covenant,  our 
prefent  misfortunes  had  not  in  the 
fame  degree  taken  place ;  for  there 
have  been,  for  a  long  time,  every 
reafon,  every  exhortation,  and  violent 
refolutions  to  give  an  invariable  pre- 
ference to  our  own  manufadures ;  be- 
iides,  if  an  internal  refolution  were 
fufficient,  that  refolution  would  not 
now  be  broken.  At  this  moment 
goods,  which  we  could  manufadure 
ourfelves,  are  imported,  from  Man- 
chefter  too  and  Scotland,  configned 
to  fadors,  refident  in  this  metropoHs, 
who  are  forcing  upon  us,  even  at  this 
time,  their  ruinous  merchandize. 


The 
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"The  number  of  inhabitants  in  ^ 
country  does  not  bear  relation  to  what 
Ihe  can  nourifh,  but  employ. 

Holland  therefore  has  in  proportion 
more  inhabitants  than  Ireland — the  lat- 
ter does  not  contain  the  number  (he 
could  nourifh,  nor  does  fhe  nourifh  all 
whom  (he  contains. 

The  fruits  of  the  earth  are  a  mono- 
poly; the  common  people,  not  having 
land  by  inheritance,  muft  fubfift  by  m- 
duflry,  Gtherwife  provifion  does  not 
come  within  their  circulation. 

Thus  it  happens,  in  Ireland,  that 
when  the  country  is  covered  with  pro- 
vifion, the  people  are  flarving.  As  ma- 
nufadure  is  neceflary  to  feed  and  mul- 
tiply the  race  of  man,  fo  an  export  trade, 
or  a  market  for  redundancy,  is  neceffary 
for  manoifadure  ;  otherwife  the  manu- 

fadure 
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fadure  will  not  be  perfed,  cheap,  or 
profitable.  Hence  it  is,  the  want  of  an 
export  woollen  trade  deftroyed  our 
internal  trade,  and  left  to  England, 
even  at  our  own  market,  that  ad- 
vantage, which  a  manufadure,  that  is. 
free,  muft  ever  have  over  one  which  is 
circumfcribed. 

Our  w^earing  Englifh  manufadure  is 
then  the  natural  efiedt  of  the  freedom 
of  her  trade,  and  the  reftraints  upon 
ours  ;  and  while  the  caufe  continues, 
the  effed  will  take  place,  if  either  the 
trade  or  the  people  (hall  be   left  to 
themfelves.    If  we  do  not  combine  to 
oppofe  the  operation  of  fo  very  ftrong 
a  caufe,  by  fomething  more  lafting  and 
palpable  than  our  intornal  refolutions 
many  will  forget  them  ;  the  very  vio- 
lence with  which  they  entertain  them 
now,  fecures  their  departure  from  them. 
Many  will  be  influenced  to  break  them 

by 
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by  the  fame  power  which  makes  fuch 
people  reludant  to  fign  them  j  many 
will  be  tempted  to  forfake  them  by  the 
bribe  of  a  bargain ;  many  will  confider 
their  own  infignificance,  and,  in  a  ftrain 
of  affeded  humility,  give  themfelves  a 
criminal  latitude ;  fome  will  compro- 
mife  in  their  own  confcience  for  their 
country,  and  think  a  wretched  enlarge- 
ment of  our  trade,  or  a  more  wretched 
declaration  of  future  intention  in  our 
favour,  fufficient  to  juftify  their  return 
to  foreign  confumption. 

Thus  a  fpirit,  not  regulated  nor  com^ 
municated,  nor  perpetuated  by  cove- 
nant; violent  in  fome  places,  indolent 
in  others,  will  foon  evaporate  in  all 

The  methods  which  we  took  of  re- 
lieving ourfelves,  until  the  alTociation 
was  thought  of,  were  certainly  well  in- 
tended, but  utterly  contemptible.  To 

encourage 
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encourage  idlenefs  by  feeding  our  ma- 
nufadurers  as  beggars,  was  a  pradice 
not  founded  on  any  principle  of  com-^ 
merce  which  I  have  ever  heard  of. 

To  overftock  the  confumers  by  buy- 
ing up  at  once  what  they  might  have 
occafion  for  hereafter,  was  to  employ 
more  than  a  proportionate  number  of 
manufadurers  for  the  prefent,  and  lefs 
for  the  future — it  was  to  delude  into  a 
trade,  by  a  fudden  confumption,  men 
whom  we  would  not  fupport  by  a  fteady 
demand ;  and  to  fow  the  feeds  of  fu- 
ture expedients,  and  future  beggars.  To 
refufe  to  covenant  now  againft  all,  ex- 
cept native  manufadures,  would  be  to 
make  all  our  paft  meafures  in  a  high 
degree  mifchievous — it  were  to  bring 
our  manufadurers  into  a  fnare  by  a 
capricious  confumption ;  to  leave  the 
confumer  overftocked  with  Irifh  goods, 
and  at  liberty  to  refort  to  Englifh  ones; 
and^  of  courfe,  the  manufadurer  expofed 

to 
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to  two  evils,  the  prcfent  glut  of  Irifli 
manufadures,  and  the  future  confump- 
tion  of  Englifh. 

To  obviate  thefe  inconveniencips 
by  a  fubfcription,  or  a  ball,  would  be 
a  policy  not  more  radical  than  refpcd- 
able.  Thefe  are  poor  temporary  ex- 
pedients, that  may  flop  the  cry  of  fa- 
mine without  feeding  the  hungry.  

They  will  refemble  fome  of  our  pre- 
miums which,  with  good  intentions,  but 
little  or  languid  fuccefs,  we  have  re- 
peatedly given  to  furnifh  ourfelves  with 
the  various  articles,  with  w^hich  the 
country  abounds,  but  over  which  it 
has  dept.  By  reforting,  as  individuals, 
to  foreign  markets,  we  have  prevented 
the  efFe(3:  of  thofe  fums  we  give  as  a 
fociety.  We  invite,  by  premium  the 
fubjedt  to  attempt  a  manufadurc,  which 
w^e  afterwards  will  not  confume.  We 
encourage  him  to  work  for  one  market, 
42jd  go  ourfelves  to  another  •  and  thus 

we 
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we  beggar  the  community  by  confump- 
tion,  and  the  individual  by  our  pre- 
mium* 

If  we  really  mean  to  ferve  our  ma- 
nufadurers,  ourmeafures  mult  beftrong, 
lyftematic,  and  comprehenfive. 

It  is  a  conliderablc  difficulty  we 
Jiave  to  contend  againft;  we  are  to 
refift  the  various  attempts  to  under- 
mine our  refolution,  and  to  reftore  us 
to  our  antient  languor  upon  all  public 
fubjeds. 

We  are  to  contend  againft  the  ma- 
nufadures  of  a  country  completed  in 
every  thing,  and  againft  our  own  habits 
of  admiring  that  country  in  every  thing. 
We  are  to  forfake  the  vanity  of  foreign 
magnificence,  and  to  refort  to  fuperior 
and  profpunder  fources  of  pride — the 
want  of  it — the  merit  of  exhibiting  the 
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rude  efforts  of  our  own  country,  of 
bringing  out  her  hidden  faculties,  and 
training  her  on  in  arts  and  induftry. 
Virtuous  cares !  new  in  Ireland,  now 
neceflary;  fuch  as  every  man  and  every 
woman  can  afford — a  debt  which  the 
gentry  owe  the  pubhc,  for  indeed  they 
have  lived  on  it. 

I  CANNOT  fuppofe  any  clafs  of  men 
will  refufe  this  covenant. 

As  to  thofe  who  have  generally  voted 
with  the  minifter,  without  any  often>- 
fible  reafon  either  in  venahty  or  virtue  ; 
who  are  corrupted  without  being  bribed, 
and  feem  to  efpoufe  the  court  becaufe 
'  they  do  not  love  the  people  ^  liich  men 
will  hardly  be  able  to  juftify  themfelves 
in  refufing  to  fign  an  aflbciation  w^hich 
they  have  made  indifpenfible,  by  a 
variety  of  votes  given  for  the  conti- 
nuation of  our  expences,  and  againft 
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parliamentary  application  for  the  en-^ 
largement  of  our  commerce.  Thefe  men, 
whom  the  public  has  obferved  con- 
ftantly  voting  againft  every  popular 
meafure,  wnll  not  be  able  to  perfuade  the 
people  to  depend  upon  the  voluntary 
and  invifible  operations  of  their  pub- 
lic fpirit. — The  poor  pretence  of  op- 
pofing  a  popular  torrent  will  not  avail 
now. 

Such  men  need  not  be  afraid  of  the 
fpirit  of  the  people,  if  their  prudence 
takes  a  part  in  conduding  it. 

The  people  of  Ireland  have  been 
always  ready  to  fubmit  to  the  authority 
of  men  of  rank,  provided  they  are  alfo 
perfons  of  public  charader ;  but  if 
men  of  rank,  having  in  view  fome  poor 
favour,  or  mean  friend,  or  proftituted 
honour,  fhall  flirink  from  the  people, 
under  pretence  of  fearing  their  licence  ; 

they 
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they  leave  the  people  to  become  licen- 
tious, and  the  public  caufe  to  perifh^ 
in  the  rafhnefs  of  a  mob,  and  the  frau- 
dulent moderation  of  a  pufillanimous 
gentry. 

Such  a  covenant  w^ould  bring  thefe 
men  to  a  declaration,  whether  they  were 
Iriflimen  or  not — the  confequence  of 
their  affent  or  diffent  would  be  bene- 
ficial. 

They  would  be  obliged  to  ad  as 
citizens  j  or,  deftitute  of  pubHc  princi- 
ple, they  would  be  deftitute  of  cha- 
radler. 

When  w^e  fpeak  of  the  fpirit  of  the 
people,  as  a  thing  to  be  dreaded,  we 
ought  not  to  overlook  one  very  im- 
portant truth — the  conftitution  is  now 
reduced  to  a  ftate  in  which  no  public 
ibrenefit  can  be  obtained,  but  by  the 
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colledive  body  of  the  people.  If  we 
wifh  to  defend  our  land  againft  a 
tax,  our  chance  confifts  in  this  only, 
that  the  influence  of  the  Crown  fhall 
ftand  in  awe  of  the  clamours  of  the 
people.  When  the  majority  of  thole 
who  compofe  the  legiflature,  have  got- 
ten a  complete  vidory  over  remorfe 
about  coadud  and  character,  there  is 
no  reftraint  but  fear  j  no  fecurity,  but 
the  interpofition  of  the  people. 

As  to  the  fervants  of  the  crown,  I 
do  not  fuppofe  that  they  will  take  fo 
decifive  a  part  againft  Ireland,  as  to 
refufe  themfelves  the  honour  of  figning 
this  aflbciation,  and  become  aliens, 
merely  becaufe  they  are  in  the  pay 
of  their  country.  It  would  be  a  de- 
claration that  they  have  as  little  proper- 
ty in  the  land  of  the  kingdom,  as  they 
have  fhewn  principle  in  her  great  coun- 
cil.  They  will  pleafe  to  recoiled  that 
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they  annually  receive  confiderable  fums 
of  public  money,  for  a  duty  generally 
overpaid,  and  not  feldom  nqgleded. 
That  fome  part  of  the  public  diftrefs 
has  been  not  a  little  owing  to  their 
cxpenfive  falaries  j  that,  by  not  confin- 
ing thcmfelves  to  their  own  manufac- 
tures, they  fpend  upon  foreign  manu- 
fadurer's  money,  which  is  not  their 
own ;  which  they  take  from  the  coun- 
try firft,  and  fpend  out  of  it  afterwards; 
that  by  figning  fuch  a  covenant,  they 
will  do  away  a  multitude  of  fins,  at  a 
time  when  the  confequence  of  their 
votes  and  employments  has  become  an 
arrear  above  any  thing  experienced  ei- 
ther in  peace  or  war — they  will  alfb 
confider  that  we  cannot  be  expeded  to 
fund  fuch  a  debt,  in  order  to  fee  fuch 
men  for  oppofing  every  falutary  mea-^ 
fure,  in  and  out  of  parliament,  and  for 
even  preventing  the  very  means  by 
E  which 
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which  alanc  the  public  (hall  be  ena- 
bled to  feed  them. 

41 

As  to  the  wooilen-drapers  and  mer- 
cers, it  is  of  the  laft  confequence  that 
they  fhould  fign,  becaufe  they  have  it 
in  their  power,  unlefs  bound,  to  render 
the  affociation  of  other  men  of  little  or 
no  confequence,  by  impofing  one  ma- 
nufadlure  for  another,  and  have  a6lu- 
ally  now  great  quantities  of  foreign 
cloth,  &c.  which  they  have  depofited 
in  different  warehoufes,  waiting  until 
the  prefent  fpirit  fhall  abate,  that  they 
may  return  to  their  former  trade,  by 
which  they  have  beggared  the  commu- 
nity. They  fhould  not  forget  the  mif- 
chiefs  they  have  done  already,  nor  the 
dangers  which  they  have  efcaped,  by  the 
moderation  of  thoufands,  whoni  they 
have  been  acceffary  to  ftarve.  It  is  a 
very  lingular  circumftance,  that  a  gen- 
try lavifhing  the  public  money,  a  mer- 
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chantry  carrying  on  a  ruinous  trade, 
and  thoufands  of  manufadurers  reduced 
to  beggary,  by  the  commerce  and  con- 
fumption  of  both  fhould  have  lived  in 
one  and  the  fame  metropolis,  without 
any  interruption  of  tranquillity.  It 
diftinguifhes  the  people  of  Ireland  from 
real  ads  of  violence,  committe<4  in 
other  countries  with  lefs  provocati- 
on. 

There  are  two  ways  by  which  we 
can  enforce  the  covenant,  without  re- 
forting  to  tumult,  — Firft,  by  agreeing 
never  to  vote  for,  but  ever  againft  fuch 
perfons  as  refufe  to  fign.  Here  we 
fhall  feel  the  benefit  of  the  odennial 
bill,  and  the  people  will  find  their  ba- 
lance in  the  conftitution. — Secondly,  by 
publifliing  the  name  of  the  draper  or 
mercer,  who  refufes  the  covenant,  and 
perfifts  to  import,  and  by  agreeing  ne- 
E  2  ver 
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ver  to  deal  with  the  perfon  fo  pub* 
lifted. 

It  is  impoffible  to  overlook  two  great 
benefits,  which  muft  immediately  re- 
fult  from  this  affociation — one  is — 
it  would  throw  the  nation  on  her 
relburces. 

The  neighbourhood,  and  advanced 
ftate  of  other  countries^  have  taught  us 
to  be  idle — we  negled  to  make  ufe  of 
our  country,  and  proceed  to  defpife  it. 
There  is  no  vice  in  our  foil,  nor  infir- 
mity in  our  people  ^  but,  the  unfortu- 
nate facility  of  living  upon  the  induftry 
of  others,  has  reduced  us  to  a  ftate  of 
phyfical  dependency,  the  caufe  of  an 
abjed  political  fpirit. 

So  would  it  be  with  the  human  bo- 
dy. The  limbs  of  a  giant  would  become 
weak,  if  he  were  afraid  to  fland  upon 
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them.  The  other  benefit  arifing  from 
the  covenant  is,  it  would  enrol  us  as 
a  people. 

The  law  has  made  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic our  fellow  citizen,  the  affociati- 
on  will  give  him  an  opportunity  of  fign- 
ing  himfelf  a  fellow  citizen:  I  am  fure 
the  cruel  policy  of  England  towards  this 
country,  makes  him  a  fellow  fufferer — 
I  fhould  be  glad  to  fee  the  names  of 
Lord  Shannon,  and  Lord  Kenmare,  on 
one  and  the  fame  paper,  in  purfuit  of 
common  intereft,  as  fellow  fubjed,  and 
fellow  fubjed. 

The  affociation  is  a  meafure  wonder- 
fully calculated  to  unite  all  defcrip- 
tions  of  men,  and  to  infpire  that  union 
— it  is  not  a  queftion  about  the  power 
of  the  crown,  in  which  the  Whig  might 
take  one  fide  and  the  Tory  another — it 
is  not  a  queftion  about  the  liberties  of 
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the  people,  in  which  the  Dlffenters 
might  go  farther  perhaps  than  the  Ro- 
man CathoHcs  ;  nor  is  it  about  the  plun- 
der of  government,  where  the  majority 
of  parliament  might  be  on  one  fide,  and 
the  majority  of  the  people  on  the  other; 
but  it  io  that  queftion  where  Whig  and 
Tory,  Diffenter  and  Roman  Catholic, 
country  gentleman  and  courtier,  m.uft 
agree  ;  they  muft  unite  to  prefer  pro- 
perty to  povejrty,  and  trade  to  the  want 
of  it. 

So  much  does  the  aflbciation  keep 
clear  of  the  divifion,  and  apply  to  the 
common  intereft  of  all  perfaafions,  that 
it  might  be  moulded  into  a  form  of 
prayer,  and  all  religions  might  join 
in  it. 

In  oppofition  to  this  aflbciation,  I 
have  heard  of  but  one  objeflion,  the 
danger  of  provoking  England.  To  know 

whether 
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whether  this  fear  is  founded,  let  us 
confider  what  we  have  loft  by  it.  And 
firft,  the  very  commeroe  we  are  now  ap- 
plying far.  Under  this  fear  we  have 
fuffered  Magna  pharta^  and  whole  vo- 
lumes of  privileges,  to  be  infringed  ; 
and  the  hereditary  rights  of  our  peer- 
age to  be  loft  for  ever.  It  w^ere  eafy  to 
fhow  that  Ireland  poffeffed  every  thing 
by  her  laws,  and  has  kept  but  littje 
by  her  precaution. 

While  w^e  fheltered  ourfelves  under 
this  fear,  the  6th  of  George  ift  was 
enaded  (that  declamation  of  a  party 
not  a  law)  declaring  that  Ireland  might 
be  bound  without  her  confent.  During 
-this  fear,  his  Majefty's  minifter,  in  his 
fpeech  from  the  throne,  on  a  queftioa 
whether  England  was  to  enforce,  by 
arms,  a  power  to  tax  America,  declared 
that  he  would  mention  fuch  a  power, 
jiot  only  f)ver  America,  but  every  part 

of 
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of  his  dominions;  and  during  this  fear, 
an  application  was  made  to  Ireland  to 
extort  her  approbation  of  fuch  a  prin- 
ciple, and  another  application  to  fpare 
her  troops,  to  enforce  that  principle  by 
arms.  Not  only  the  records  of  England 
have  perpetuated  our  injuries,  her  de- 
bates have  teemed  with  our  infults  ; 
the  name  of  Ireland  hitherto  was 
never  mentioned  without  an  affront. 

We  were  reproached  with  the  benig- 
nity of  the  Britifli  nation,  and  of  the 
Britifti  government.  Our  privileges  and 
our  wretchednefs  were  alike  denied, 
and  the  debate  was  forfaken,  to  degrade 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  with  Magna 
Charta  in  her  hand,  into  the  ftate  of 
colony,  and  the  moft  miferable  of  co- 
lonies— a  colony  fubjed  to  be  taxed 
without  her  confent. 

There  is  nothing  fo  provoking  to 
one  party  as  the  habit  of  extravagant 
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compliance  in  the  other — it  creates  a 
contumacious  difpofition,  which  is  an 
adive  principle,  and  difcharges  its  bile 
by  repeated  indignities. 

As  we  have  found  no  protedion  in 
our  meannefs,  fo  have  we  experienced 
in  our  late  fpirit  and  aflbciation  a  cer- 
tain refuge  from  the  fcorn  of  Great 
Britain. 

But  it  is  faid  our  Linen  Trade  is 
in  danger. 

That  there  are  men  who  wifli  to 
circulate  fuch  an  apprehenfion  is  cer- 
tain— men  who  pretend  to  fear  Eng- 
land, when  in  reality  they  are  afraid, 
left  a  national  fpirit  ihould  get  up 
in  Ireland. 

But  I  do  not  think  it  likely  that 
rhe  Englifh  will  flarve  the  North,  be- 
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caufe  we  attempt  to  feed  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  other  provinces  of  Ire- 
land. That,  if  Ireland  endeavours  to 
nourifh  her  manufadurers,  and  prevent 
tumult  by  an  ad  of  neceffity,  Eng- 
land will  endeavour  to  ftarve  our  ma- 
nufadurers,  and  lay  the  foundation  of 
tumult  by  an  ad  of  hoftility.  I  do 
not  comprehend  that  fpecies  of  reta- 
liation which  make5  the  moft  wan- 
ton and  extreme  enmity  the  return 
for  an  ad  of  felf-prefervation ;  and 
which  fuppofes  England  only  retaliates, 
when,  to  mortify  herfelf,  fhe  deftroys 
our  only  exportable  manufadure;  be- 
caufe  we,  to  fupport  ourfelves,  not  to 
injure  her,  eventually  effed  fomc  of 
her  various  and  extenfive  branches  of 
commerce. 

The  woollen  trade  w^as  to  be  gi- 
ven up  vvith  a  refervation,  and  the 
linen  to  be  encouraged  without  rival 
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or  limitation  ;  to  take  away  the  wool- 
kn  trade  without  refervation,  and  to 
encourage  the  linen  fubjetl  to  a  rival- 
(hip  and  a  reftraint,  and  now  to  at- 
tempt to  leave  us  without  any  ex- 
port trade  at  all,  becaufe  we  have 
relbrted  to  our  own  markets,  would 
be  a  meafure  equally  unjuftifiable  and 
impradicable;  for  to  fuppofe  that  Eng- 
land could  difpenfe  with  Irifh  linen, 
is,  I  believe,  as  great  a  miftake  as  to 
fuppofe  that  Ireland  could  find  no 
other  market  for  linen  but  England, 
The  trade  would  force  its  way  into 
new  channels,  and  might  after  fup- 
ply  the  old  market  with  the  addition 
of  the  new,  and  we  might  find  a  laft- 
ing  benefit  in  a  temporary  diftrefs; 
but  I  will  for  the  prefent  rejed  that 
fpeculation,  and  for  argument  agree 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  would  be 
as  much  injured  j  as  is  fuppofed;  by  a 
determination  in  England  not  to  take 
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our  linen. — What  is  the  amount  of 
this  fuppofition?  that  at  this  critical 
time  the  greatnefs  of  the  mifchief 
would  prevent  the  meafure  ;  that  the 

North    would  be   in  a  ferment  

the  nation  in  a  temper  to  make  it 
impoflible  to  pafs  the  money  bill — 
the  army  in  danger  of  being  difband- 
cd  for  want  of  pay,  at  the  very  time 
a  northern  rifing  was  rendered  probable 
from  a  want  of  bread. — I  do  not  think 
it  very  likely  that  England,  involved 
in  a  civil  war  with  America,  where 
60,000  men  are  deemed  inadequate ; 
in  another  war  with  France,  who  has 
already  attempted  to  invade  her  do- 
minions ;  in  hourly  apprehenfion  of 
being  involved  in  another  with  Spain, 
will  add  to  all  thefe  difficulties,  by 
difperfing  the  army  of  Ireland,  and 
foliciting  an  infurre^ion  among  her 
people.  England  has  learned  by  ex- 
perience 
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perience  the  niifery  of  attempts  ta 
coerce  nations  by  ftarving  them. 

To  the  devoted  country,  fuch  a  pro« 
je6l  has  been  prefent  diftradlion^  to 
the  inflidling  country,  the  lofs  of  em- 
pire. 

It  is  more  likely  that  England  will 
attempt  to  pacify  than  provoke  or 
relieve  Ireland  ;  we  are  to  be  guarded 

more  againft  art   than  violence  a 

treacherous  offer,  thai^  an  open  rup- 
ture. 

We  are  to  be  guarded  againft  a 
union. 

It  is  a  fubjed  that  conneds  itfelf 
with  the  times,  and  is  infeparablc 
from  the  voluntary  bounty  of  Eng- 
land. 
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Considering  the  difpofition  fhe  dif- 
plays  to  this  country,  I  can  conceive 
no  propofition  of  a  union  coming 
from  her  that  would  not  be  an  ag- 
gravation of  taifery,  and  a  final  blow 
to  this  nation,  that  already  ftaggers 
under  the  w^eight  of  her  arm.  I  can 
form  no  other  opinion,  whether  I  con- 
lider  the  commercial  privileges  wc 
have  loft,  or  the  defpicable  indulgen- 
cies  we  have  obtained,  by  which  fo- 
lid  lolTes  have  been  ridiculed.  The 
firft  and  obvious  idea  of  an  union 
is  a  propofal  to  tax  Ireland  without 
her  confent,  in  order  to  Icflen  the 
prefent  incumbrances  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. It  is  to  us  an  extindion  of 
conflitution,  and  acceffion  of  incum- 
brance. 

A  DEVICE,  whereby  England  may 
reft  on  the  infancy  of  our  commerce, 
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burdens  fuppofed  to  be  A6o  bea^t^ 
•for  the  matarit^  of  hers* 

That  a  union  may  be  4b  quali- 
fied as  to  permit  our  ftrength  to  get 
tlie  ftart  of  our- iqcumbrance,  prob- 
lematical ;  but  this  is  certain,  that  no 
union  which  England  has  it  now  in 
her  powxr  to  offer,  can  equal  that 
Which  fhe  formerly  gave  to  'Scot- 
land. 

Because  Ireland  does  now  remit  to 
England  confiderably  more  than  Scot- 
land has  remitted  fince  her  union-^ 

becaufe  England  has  incurred  the 
principal  part  of  her  debt  fince  that 
union,  and  has  lofl  thofe  Colonies, 
which  were  her  Dower,  when  fhe. 
united  to  Scotland. 

She  gave  to  the  latter  country  a 
fhare  in  her  monopoly,   her  colony- 
trade  ; 
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trade;  (he  could  now  do  little  more- 
than  reftore  to  Ireland  natural  privi- 
leges which  Scotland  had  before  the 
union,  and  which,  by  the  laws  of  Na- 
ture, almoft  every  country  is  poffefled 
of,  unlefs  fuch  as  are  conneded  with 
Great  Britaiii. 

She  gave  .to  Scotland  her  colonies— 
fhe  would  give  to  you  her  debts — ac- 
cumulated in  gaining,  and  in  lofing 
thofe  colonies. 

Suppose  however  the  moft  fpecious 
union,  an  ample  reprefentation  with 
the  free  trade  of  England. 

As  to  reprefentation,  when  we  fee 
in  the  Scotch  members  a  uniform, 
and  potent  body  of  corruption,  and 
in  our  own  abfentees,  a  fet  of  men 
as  dependant  on  the  minifter  as  they 
are  independant   of  the  people  j  it 

may 
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inay  be  a  queftion,  whether  our  rc- 
prefentation  might  not  be  ufelefs  to 
one  country,  and  pernicious  to  the 
other.  Upon  the  ruins  of  national 
confequence  and  public  fentiment,  we 
fhould  have  a  few  individuals,  infig- 
nificant  in  England,  engrofling  the 
powers  of  Ireland,  jobbing  away  her 
intereft,  never  refiding  with  her  peo- 
ple, and  of  courfe,  ignorant  of  her 
condition,  and  unawed  by  her  refent- 
ment — in  fuch  an  event,  by  the  uni- 
on we  fliould  be  deprived  of  our  own 
particular  aflembly,  and  only  enabled 
to  corrupt  the  general  aflembly  of 
the  empire. 

With  relation  to  commerce,  in  fla- 
ting  the  benefits  of  a  union,  we  are 
to  confider   what   benefits   we  could 

give  ourfelves  without  it  and  the 

difference  is  the  price  for  which  wc 
F  fell 
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fell  the  liberty  of  being  governed  by 
our  own  legiflature.  We  are  not  to 
ftate  the  difference  between  our  late, 
but  our  affociated  condition,  and  a 
free  trade. 

The  imports  from  England  for  thofc 
laft  ten  years,  have  been  upon  an 
average,  about  2.000,000 1,  of  which 
above  one  half  has  been  her  own 
produce,  the  produce  of  a  CQuntry 
which  in  foil  and  cHmate  fo  much 
refembles  Ireland,  that  whatever  can 
be  brought  forth  in  the  one,  is  with- 
in the  fertility  of  the  other. 

The  affociation  would  then  fave, 
and  therefore  give  to  this  country, 
that  miUion 

What 

*  I  under&kt  what  Ireland  might 
Jjave  by  her  ajfociation — there  can  be 

no 
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What  a  woollen  trade,  for  which, 
only  you  would  harbour  the  idea  of 
a  union,  would  produce,  it  were  pre- 
fumption  to  fpeculate  j  rejeding  the 
fuppofition,  that  we  have  not  wool 
enough  far  our  own  confumption, 
which  the  advocates  for  England,  in 
every  bargain  with  Ireland,  do  not 
fcruple  to  affcTt,  and  argue  from, 
yet  it  is  certain,  that  we  have  not 
now  a  quantity  to  furnifli  an  export, 
fufEcient  to  compenfate  for  the  fol- 
lowing drawbacks,  which  would  ac- 
company a  union — a  vaft  encreafc  of 
abfentee  intereft,  in  our  deputies  to 
the  parliament  of  England. 

Suppofe   a    Scotch    proportion,  (if 
more,  the  argument  will  be  ftronger) 
F  2  and 

no  doubt ^  but  that  /he  could  fave  a 
much  greater  fum^ 
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and  fuppofc  each  peer  and  commoner, 
upon  an  average,  to  have  two  thou- 
fand  pounds  a  year,  which  is  no  ex- 
travagant fuppofition,  if  we  confider, 
that  we  are  likely  to  depute  the  molt 
opulent  perfons  among  us. 

Here  is  an  abfentee  intereft  of  above 
100,000 1,  per  annum,  the  immediate 
confequence  and  child  of  the  union. 
Add  to  this,  another  abfentee  intereli 
incidental  to  the  union,  formed  of  a 
great  proportion  of  the  nobility,  w^hp 
have  a  great  proportion  of  the  landed 
property  of  Ireland* 

To  this  muft  be  added  an  occafionai 
abfentee  intereft   compofed   of  tholt^ 
who  would  vifit  Dublin,  if  the  feat  of 
legiflature  had  not  been  transferred  tc 
London,  of  thofe  who  love  and  purfuc 

amyfemcnt 
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amufemcnt,  that  is,  all  thofe  who  have 
no  profeflion  and  any  property.  To 
this  may  be  added  the  revenues  re- 
mitted to  England.  All  fupernuinerary 
expences,  which  confume  a  great  part  of 
revenues,  originally  created  to  corrupt 
in  Ireland,  would  be  transferred  to  cor- 
rupt in  Great  Britain.  To  fo  great  a 
proportion  of  the  old  revenues  muft  be 
added  another  entirely  new,  the  land- 
tax,  a  meafure  infeperable  from  a  union 
— and  if  the  rental  of  this  country  is 
3,000,000 1.  per  annum,  and  the  tax 
one  fhilling  in  the  pound;  150,000!. 
will  be  annually  remitted  to  England 
with  all  the  other  indefinite,  uniform, 
and  ruinous  payments :  fo.  that  Ireland 
would  be  a  country  confifting  of  mer- 
chants, lawyers,  revenue  officers,  and 
peafants,  annually  remitting  to  England 
the  produce  of  trade,  land,  and  re- 
venue.   From  thence  I  fhould  conceive 

our 
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our  affociations  to  be  better  than  the 
moft  plaulible  union. 

But  I  will  go  farther,  and  affirm, 
that  the  affociation  will  give  us  a  wool- 
len trade  without  a  union — becaufe, 
fo  long  as  we  perfift  in  a  non-confunip- 
tion  agreement  we  deprive  England 
of  above  1,000,000  I-  per  annum,  which 
is  more  than  her  fears  tell  her  Ihe 
could  lofe  by  letting  us  into  a  parti- 
cipation of  the  woollen  tr^de.  By- 
giving  us  the  woollen  trade  (he  re- 
covers the  Irifli  trade. 

The  beft  means  of  obtaining  any 
thing  from  England,  is  to  make  her  gain 
by  what  {he  gives. 

When  we  formerly  fpoke  on  the  fub- 
jeft  of  a  union,  we  confidered  it  not 
otherwife  eligible  than  as  a  refuge  from 

that 

L 
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that  policy,  extended  to  every  country 
whofe  fortune  it  was  to  have  been  con- 
neded  with  Great  Britain  j  but  now 
the  remnant  of  her  empire  cannot  afford 
to  make  unmerciful  facrifices  to  the  fpi- 
rit  of  monopoly.  With  the  dominions 
which  fhe  has  loft,  Ihe  forfeits  the  powder 
of  abufing  fuch  as  remain  to  her.  The 
times  have  made  England  and  Ireland 
one  people,  without  abolifhing  the  par- 
liament of  either.  The  latter  country 
becomes  refpe6table  as  fhe  advances  in 
national  fpirit,  and  valuable  as  the 
former  country  diminifhes  in  terri- 
tor}  ,  and  advance;s  in  difficulties,  in  the 
pr^fent  complication  of  them,  at  war 
with  the  world  after  fhe  has  been  at 
war  with  herfelf. 

Great  Britain  muft  now  do  fome- 
thing  more  than  procure  the  neutra- 
lity of  Ireland,  that  is,  the  inadion 
of  above  one  fourth  of  the  fubjeds 
of  the  Empire — (he  muft  court  our 

affedion 
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affedion  by  giving  us  an  intereft 
in  her  fucceffes,  and  feme  fafety  in 
her  return  to  power,  inftead  of  leav- 
ing us  to  experience  reh'ef  from  con- 
tumely in  nothing  but  her  humilia- 
tion. 

r 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  go- 
vernment fliould  prorogue  the  Britifti 
parliament  without  relieving  Ireland, 
becaufe  at  the  time  when  we  may  be 
called  upon  to  a£l,  they  left  us  without 
any  impreffion  in  favour  of  their  fin- 
cerity,  and  have  expofed  us  to  the 
plaufible  offers  of  their  enemies-  Thefe 
may  endeavour^ to  divide  us  by  holding 
out  commercial  privileges,  which  Eng- 
land formerly  ufurped,  and  ftill  delays 
to  reftore.  That  we  (hall  be  united 
againft  the  common  enemy  will  be  due 
to  the  virtue  of  Ireland  ;  if  we  are  lefs 
adtive  againft  them  it  will  be  due  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Britifh  miniftcr  and  his 

majority 
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juajorify  in  parliament  j  who  have  left 
vs  fo  little  to  fight  for,  fo  little  to  ex- 
ped  from  their  fincerity,  and  fo  much 
to  apprehend  from  their  power.  We 
ought  not  however  to  be  content  with 
the  apology  fuch  a  condu6t  affords  us, 
but  (hould  counterad  by  the  fpirit  of 
our  people  the  enemy  deriving  re fources 
from  the  errors  of  the  minifters  of  the 
crown  ;  we  fhould  array  our/elveSy  and 
in  our  perfonal  capacity  defend  Ireland. 
The  right  of  defending  the  realm  has 
now  devolved  upon  the  individual.  It 
is  a  right  which  will  not  wait  for  the 
formahty  of  ftatute,  or  the  lingering 
of  the  executive  power — if  we  leave  the 
mode  of  defending  our  lives  and  pro* 
perties  to  his  majefty's  minifters  who 
have  brought  both  into  danger,  we  may 
reft  affurcd  that  they  will  adopt  that 
method  which  is  the  moft  expenfive, 
the  weakeft  and  the  worft. 


It 
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It  will  be  defpicable  to  have  the 
people  of  Ireland  proteded  againft 
France,  by  the  army,  and  the  mili- 
tia of  England. 

Under  the  laws  which  we  have 
left,  we  may  affociate  in  fupport  of 
our  trade,  and  arm  in  defence  of  our 
Ifland.  If  we  do,  we  fhall  become 
a  nation-— if  not — we  have  loft  a 
great  opportunity,  and  fhall  deliver 
this  country  to  our  children,  in  a 
condition,  even  worfe  than  that  in 
which  we  received  it  from  our  fa- 
thers. 


THE  END. 


